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THURSDAY, JUNE 10, 1852. 


AN INCIDENT AT THE HOTEL DE RAM- 
BOUILLET. 


lL. 

Iv the centre of Paris, within a walk of the Palais 
Royal, stood the Hédtel de Rambouillet, the su- 
preme court of taste, indeed the Holland-house, 
if we may so say, of France during the seven- 
teenth century. It is difficult to fancy the in- 
fluence exerted by the society which assembled in 
that celebrated mansion, without being thoroughly 
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| acquainted with the state of France towards the 


beginning of what has been termed the grand 
sitcle. The wars between Protestants and Catholics 
had for many years divided the country into hostile 
parties, and given to it the appearance of a camp 
rather than of a civilized nation. But when the 
powerful genius of Henry 1v swayed the sceptre, 
and, for a moment at least, forced back into 
the sheath the sword of the league, the want was 
felt of a focus where the scattered embers of taste, 


| politeness, and literature could gather themselves 
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together and diffuse both light and life throughout 
France. Catherine de Vivonne, who, when only 
twelve years old, had married, in 1600, Charles 
d’Angennes, Marquis de Rambouillet, undertook 
at this period to open her house to a select society, 
comprising all the notabilities both of the court 
and of the town. Her position in life, her fortune, 
her education, enabled her to accomplish that 
object; and she found besides most influential aids 
in her daughters, especially Julie, who became 
afterwards duchess de Montausier, and Angélique, 
subsequently married to the count de Grignan. 
The Hédtel de Rambouillet, then, was decidedly the 
great attraction in Paris. It divided with Ver- 
sailles the empire of fashion and of moral autho- 
rity, and decrees issued from a court where Cor- 
neille, Balzac, and others, reigned, were of course 
received universally as so many oracles. 

On the evening, the transactions of which we 
are now registering, a large party had assembled 
at the Hétel de Rambouillet. To the favoured 
being who could obtain his entrée there, the 
sight of the splendid drawing-room, filled with 
beauty, wit, and-rank, must have been indeed en- 
trancing. There was the princess of Condé, ac- 
companied by her daughter, who became afterwards 
so well known as the duchess de Longueville ; 
Madame de Cornuel sat close to Mademoiselle 
Paulet; Mademoiselle de Seudéry was explaining 
to Madame de la Fayette the outline of one of her 
new works. Around the ladies twelve or fifteen 
young noblemen, richly dressed, were discussing 
the merits of the last new sonnet, whilst a little 
apart from the rest another group seemed earnestly 
engaged in conversation. The sober attire of the 
personages we are now alluding to, sufficiently 
showed that they were either clergymen or lite- 
rary characters; but although they were appa- 
rently considered in the Hétel de Rambouillet as 
stars of the third magnitude, yet they felt sure of 
their real influence, and knew that from their 
genius and talents France was one day to derive a 
great share of her glory. 

“De-you know,” said one of this group, address- 
ing his neighbours, “I am afraid we frightened 
away the young genius who was introduced to us 
to-night.” 

“Frightened away, indeed,” replied the party 
addressed; “you may safely say that; but it was 
you, Monsieur Corneille, who disappointed him by 
calling out that it was too late to begin his dis- 
course.” 

“Besides,” added the marchioness de Rambouillet, 
coming forward, “ I do not think it right that any 
exercise connected with religion should be entered 
upon in a frivolous and trifling manner. After all 
the witticisms of Monsieur de Balzac and the 
madrigals of our friend Ménage, we were not, you 
must confess, quite prepared for a sermon. Do 
you not think so, Monsieur Corneille ?” 


It was carried on by the different groups until 
about half-past twelve o'clock; the party then 
broke up; a nobleman of the highest rank who 
was present, having given the signal for depar- 
ture, by calling for his sedan-chair. 

That our readers may understand the subject to 
which the above conversation had reference, we 
must now explain that, in the course of the even- 
ing, a new visitor had been introduced to the 
brilliant circle of the Hétel de Rambouillet, attired 
as a young ecclesiastic. Modest in his manners 
and bearing, he would have probably remained 
unnoticed amidst the glittering throng, had not 
the party who introduced him whispered to the 
marchioness that, youthful as he was, there lurked 
beneath his retiring exterior talent of the most 
commanding order; and that already in the 
provinces he had thrilled his audiences by a sub- 
lime and lofty eloquence. Literary excitement and 


| novelty were the passion of the frequenters of 


the Hétel de Rambouillet. A specimen of the 
young ecclesiastic’s powers was, therefore, eagerly 
desired. After some solicitation the youth had 
aga to the request, and a circle had begun to 

e formed, when, as we have seen, he was inter- 
rupted by one of the audience declaring the hour 
to be too late. It was agreed, therefore, that on 
the following evening the young orator should, on 
a theme to be chosen by the company, deliver the 
wished-for discourse. Strange as the conception 
must be to our English notions, the idea was in 
harmony with the taste of the period, and the andi- 
ence, be it recollected, was a French one. 


II, 


WE must now ask our readers to accompany us to 
a little room in the college de Navarre; a young 
man is walking hurriedly across it. By the light 
of his solitary lamp, one might have perceived three 
chairs, a bed, a table—all laden with books and 
papers. The cold night-wind moaned through the 
chimney, as if making a vain effort to light up the 
dying embers ; papers flew scattered in every direc- 
tion, and the leaves of the books seemed turned 
over by an invisible hand. The youth had forgotten 
to close his window, and to keep up his fire. There 
are some moments in which the animal man really 
exists no longer ; the soul shakes off its fetters, and 
for a while dwells with the invisible. 

After a long pause :—“‘ Would it were to-mor- 
row!” cried he impatiently: “twenty tedious 
hours more! Had they-allowed me to proceed, it 
would now have been ended; but to-morrow—be- 
tween this and then, I shall have had time to see 
the danger, and the prospect of addressing so 
brilliant an audience will be sure to unman me. 
I shall tremble—stammer; it was most unwise of 
me to consent so readily.” 

After having thus spoken, he sat himself down 





The distinguished French poet—for it was no 
other than he—bowed assent. 


in great agitation. His imagination drew vividly 
| before him all the scenes of the evening ; the saloon 


“Tt was well arranged after all, I think,” con- | with its flood of light, a galaxy of beauties, a 
tinued the marchioness, “that the trial of his | perfect crowd of lords and wits. He fancied he 


powers should be suspended till to-morrow. 


If! could see all the eyes fixed upon him; sarcastic 


report speaks true, we shall then have no ordinary | smiles playing about the features of his auditors, 
gratification, for fame proclaims him to be a young | and authors holding themselves ready to criticize 


man of astonishing mental precocity.” 
The conversation now assumed a general turn. 


him if he succeeded, and to crush him if he 
failed. 
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There was, it will be perceived, in that young 
man, a too eager desire for human glory and 
renown. The best years of his student-life had 
been marked by a number of triumphs. At the 
college of Dijon, his native city, no competitors 
could stand against him. Recently, when only 
seventeen years old, he had maintained before the 
college of Navarre at Paris, a philosophico-theo- 
logical disputation, which was still talked of by 
all the literati of the metropolis. The famous 
Nicholas Cornet regarded him as one of his ablest 
pupils. Notwithstanding, therefore, much that 
was really excellent in his character, success had 
had but too much the effect of elating and in- 
toxicating him. It was under the influence of 





bouillet, and the disappointment at the postpone- 


igh ecclesiastical preferment. No; there was in | 
him much that was highly commendable, and— 
corrupted though it was by the working of the | 
false system to which he belonged—something, | 
we would fain hope, that deserved the name of | 
true piety. But, as we have said, his better prin- | 
ciples were at the present moment too much in- 
fluenced by the workings of the passion for numan 
glory and applause. 

Twelve o'clock struck at a neighbouring belfry, 
and a puff of wind had just extinguished the 
abbé’s lamp. The darkness roused him from his 
reverie ; he began to feel cold and comfortless ; and, 
as if his mind were at last giving way under the 
influence of fatigue, he fell almost mechanically 
upon the bed. But, excited as he was, full of all 
that had happened and of all that the future 
had in store, he could not sleep. Fantastic images 
floated around him. Rousing himself at last by a 
strong effort from his excited state, he re-lighted 
his lamp and read for a short period. He breathed 
also an earnest petition for deeper humility, and 
that the undertaking which he had in a moment 
of rashness entered into, might lead to good, and 
minister benefit to those who should listen to 
him. With a mind calm and refreshed, he re- 
tired to rest. Sleep at last visited his eyelids, 
and the morning had considerably advanced when 
his sambers were broke by a messenger whose 
livery announced him to belong to the Archbishop 
of Paris, bearing him a summons which required 
him without delay to wait upon that elevated 
prelate. Leaving our young hero in a state of 
surprise at this unexpected mission, we must now 
again shift the scene. 





IIt. 


Let us transport ourselves into the study of 
the Archbishop of Paris. Comfortably settled at 
his fire-side, the old prelate was talking to one of 
his secretaries. 

“ By-the-by,” said he, after a pause, “have you 
sent word to the young abbé P” 
es Yes, my lord; he ought to be here by this 

e, > 








this feeling, perhaps, that he had agreed to give | 
a specimen of his powers at the Hotel de Ram- | 


ment had been proportionately great. We must | 
not think, however, that our young hero, for so | 
we may term him, had quite devoted himself to | 
the worship of glory, nor that in entering his | 
ogee his dreams were of rich prebends, and | 
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“T hope he will not miss his appointment. I 
have long wished to see for myself if he is what 
some persons represent him to be. Still, I do not 
want him to fancy that I am anxious to see him. 
He stands more in need, I am told, of humility 
than of self-confidence. We shall soon find that 
out, however. Goand order the usher to introduce 
him the moment he arrives.” 

The secretary left the room, and the archbishop, 

robably not undesirous of giving his apartment a 
loaned look, took down from the shelves of his 
library two or three thick folios, which he began to 
turn over with the awkwardness of a man unaccus- 
tomed to patristic heaviness. The dust lay thick 
on the old pig-skin bindings, and evidently the 
venerable authorities, both of the Greek and the 
Latin church, had enjoyed under the archiepiscopal 
roof lengthened and undisturbed repose. Romish 
prelates in those days did not always find it conve- 
nient to enjoy their ease. They might be discovered 
amongst the agitators of La Fronde, speechifying 
from the top of a barricade, or making sure that 
their pocket pistols had taken the place of their 
breviary. 

The study door was opened, and the prelate 
hurriedly resumed his seat. It was, as will have 
been anticipatec, our young abbé who entered. 

When he received the archbishop’s message, he 
immediately suspected that some rumours of his 
intended discourse had circulated abroad. The 
frequenters of the Hédtel de Rambouillet had, no 
doubt, compromised him with his ecclesiastical 
superior; and he was summoned, he presumed, to 
receive a lecture on his ambition, and a remon- 
strance upon the irregularity of his intended pro- 
ceedings. 

We may easily imagine with what uneasiness the 
abbé took the seat which the archbishop pointed 
out to him. The opening of the conversation 
realized all his fears. ‘I have heard, sir,” began 
the latter, “that you intend this evening, at 
Madame de Rambouillet’s, to preach an extempo- 
raneous sermon. I need not remark how un- 
usual—how contrary to order ig 

Here the culprit turned quite pale, and seemed 
ready to sink under the looks of the prelate. 

“I do not mean to say,” continued the prelate, 
“that I absolutely prohibit you from making the 
attempt.” 

The young abbé evidently revived a little. 

“ But have you duly weighed the consequences 
and measured all the difficulties? A discourse in a 
drawing-room! a discourse after the madrigals, 
sonnets, and epigrams, which every night are 
poured forth like a torrent in the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet. Whatever you say will be considered 
by the majority of your hearers in the light of a 
mere literary exercise ; and if you do not scandalize 
some, you may excite their smiles or call forth a 
witticism.” ; 

“T acknowledge, my lord,” replied the young 
abbé, “ that I did not think sufficiently of what I 
was undertaking; and even now, if your lordship 
wishes, what has been promised can be left wun- 
done.” 

* Young as you are,” rejoined the prelate, “ you 
have, I am told, already addressed public assem- 
blies, and with success too, if what I hear is cor- 
rect,” 
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This remark, coupled as it was with an ac- 
knowledgment of his merit, roused in the young 
abbé all his wonted confidence. The conversation 
gradually became less formal ; and as one topic led 
to another, the talent, the imagination, the learning 
of the youthful student could not but produce upon 
his superior the strongest as well as the most pleas- 
ing impression. It was evident that, bright as 
were all the stars which shone at the Hétel de 
Rambouillet, few among them could be compared 
to the young candidate, for promises of sterling ex- 
cellence. The archbishop questioned him on a 
variety of subjects, and no one topic did he touch 
upon but he immediately received an apposite 
answer. <A passage from Augustine was quoted, 
which gave rise to a short discussion. The prelate 
tried to support his own opinion by texts, chapters, 
and paragraphs. But the contest was useless. 
His adversary, with the most consummate skill, 
opposed chapter to chapter and paragraph to para- 
graph. At each new answer he discovered new 
resources—gave evidences of fresh powers. The 
archbishop was charmed. 

“Go, my young friend,” he added, at the close 
of the conversation, “ fulfil your promise to the 
marchioness de Rambouillet. You have now my 
entire permission to do so.” 

Our young friend made a low obeisance to the 
prelate, and left the palace in much better spirits 
than when he entered it. 

When he was gone, the archbishop’s secretary im- 


IV. 


Preparations of the most unusual character were 
being made at the Hétel de Rambouillet. Instead 
of rout-seats, tapestry hangings, chandeliers, and 
music-desks, the servants seemed extremely busy 
getting ready a species of pulpit rather roughly 
concealed under a vestment of green cloth. About 
a hundred and fifty straw-bottomed chairs, brought 
from the neighbouring church and arranged in 
three rows in the salon de compagnie, produced a 
singular contrast with the richness of the furni- 
ture and the reminiscences of the place itself. For 
the passers-by, for the neighbours, for all that 
numerous class of persons who live upon gossip 
and small talk, the events of the evening we are 
now about to review must have appeared a curious 
problem. 

At an early hour, the hundred and fifty straw- 
bottomed chairs were occupied by the choicest 
company in Paris. Curiosity was their governing 
motive. They wished to see what would be the 
result of an idea so novel, so out of the way ; but 
we must confess that when they took their seats, 
the impression they generally entertained was that 
of thorough contempt. With those beaua esprits, 
madrigals, epigrams, sonnets and the other puerili- 
ties of literature, were the only things deserving 
of serious attention. The prince of Condé had 
brought with him all his friends, and a secluded 
seat was oceupied by the Archbishop of Paris, 





mediately ran into his master’s study ; he was very 
eager to know what could have been the subject of 
the long and apparently animated conversation 
which had just taken place between his master 
and the youthful visitor. The young man seemed 
extraordinarily moved as he passed through the hall, 


and M. Grandchamp—such was the secretary’s | 


name—feared lest something disagreeable should 
have occurred. He soon, however, saw how un- 
grounded were his surmises. 

“ Grandchamp,” said the prelate, “come here; 


“all that I have heard concerning this youth is | 


perfectly true. Really, I am so surprised, so 
thoroughly surprised, that I can hardly fancy 
that I have been talking to a mere stripling, so 
to say.” 

“A student,” remarked the secretary, “a stu- 
dent who is not near old enough to receive ordi- 
nation.” 

“My dear Grandchamp,” answered M. de Gondi, 
“it is no use calling Aim a student. Why, Iam 
not ashamed to confess that he has read more of 
the Fathers than I have done in all my life. Hea 
student! He is fit to be the master of all the 
French clergy, and if his life be spared, there is not 
a prelate on the bench whom he will not cast into 
the shade.” 

“O my lord!” observed Grandchamp, doubt- 
ingly, “ surely you forget M. Fléchier.” 

“There is in this young orator all Fléchier’s 
imagination, without any of those quibbles which 
disfigure his noblest productions. But,” con- 


tinued the archbishop, “the best way to convince | 


yourself of all the talent which I have discovered 
in that young man is to come with me this even- 


ing. I shall go incognito to the Hotel de 
ee Let me have my carriage at six 
o'clock,” 


whose secretary, Grandchamp, felt perhaps quite 
as anxious as any of the party to witness the 
| vesult. 

It had been arranged that the young orator’s 
| powers should be tested by a subject selected by 
| the company present. ‘The whole arrangement, it 

must be admitted, was at variance with that re- 
| verence for sacred things which should have pre- 
vailed; but our narrative is not a matter of fiction, 
| but is based on an actual occurrence. 
| As soon as all the company had assembled, M. 
| de Montausicr went round and collected about sixty 


| small pieces of paper neatly folded up, and con- 
taining each a topic. The selection having been 
| finally made, a lady read out the beautiful verse 
| from the book of Ecclesiastes, “ Vanity of vanities, 
| all is vanity.” This, it appeared, was to be the 
| theme. 

| The young orator had left the room ; he was re- 
called. He took the scrap of paper, and as he did 
se, his hand trembled. But hardly had he cast a 
look at it, when marks of evident emotion showed 
themselves in his features. Some thought that 
fright had overcome him; those, however, who 
observed more carefully, judged differently. Fear 
had eatirely vanished. He felt sure of himself; 
he had already appreciated all the treasures ol 
wisdom, of warning, of reproof, contained in the 
subject. Glory and nothingness—pride and ruin— 
pleasures of the world and the dismal loneliness of 
the tomb—a series of contrasts both sublime and 
terrible; such was the plan which unfolded itself 
to his view, and which he was now to develope 
ber y that magnificent company of rich, polite, 
| and intellectual hearers. What a subject ! could 
‘he have made a better selection if the choice had 
| been left to him? Although a quarter of an hour 
was allowed for preparation, he went immediately 
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to the temporary pulpit and unhesitatingly as- 
cended the steps. 

The preacher was wise enough not to abandon 
himself from the beginning to the emotions which 
agitated his heart. A century later, a critic wrote 
to the effect that the fire of an exordium is a fire 
lit with straw. He never wrote anything more 
strikingly true. As the audience had not given 
great attention to the sublimity of the text, it 
would have been dangerous to startle them at 
once by the exposition of the main idea which it 
suggests. The youth, therefore, began in the 
most simple manner. “ Religion lays open before 
us the depths of our misery ; it aims at convincing 
us that nothing in this world really deserves our 
care and our anxiety; all our earthly business 
then, should be viewed only in subordination to the 
great business of eternity.” Such is the sketch of his 
introduction. Nothing brilliant, nothing flowery, 
nothing done for the sake of éclat, and yet every one 
felt struck and affected. The voice of the orator 
was calm, grave, majestic; his action, graceful and 
dignified. By degrees, curiosity gave way to at- 
tention, and attention to interest. The orator, as 
he surveyed the congregation assembled before 
him, saw that he had arrested their attention, and 
might have said, like the greatest captain of mo- 
dern times, when seeing the suecess of a skilful 
maneuvre, “ 'They are mine!” 

In simple and majestic language, he painted 
the emptiness and hollowness of the pursuits which 
mortals follow as their chief end in life. It was, 
however, when he described death as terminating 
the day-dreams in which the majority of mankind 
waste their existence, that he became truly sub- 


| the high-born, the rich, the beautiful, the witty, 

the fashionable, trembling beneath the uncompro- 
| mising eloquence of that hitherto unknown young 
|man. As if the angel of death was wielding before 
| their eyes his glittering weapon, they felt an in- 
| deseribable awe. The preacher belonged unhappily 
‘to a church which knows how to paint the terrors 
| of the law—the penalty of death and sin; but fails 
_ to point out the remedy, “ Being justified by faith 
| we have peace with God.” Still the preacher's 
| discourse had so far answered its end. His giddy 
| audience was solemnized. A deep silence had 
| prevailed from the beginning to the end of his 

address. Many were in tears. Some were even 
| ready to tear from their persons the fashionable 
gewgaws which they felt to be the insignia of 
| worldliness and vanity. The assembly was hushed 
| as the young preacher descended from his pulpit 
'and passed into an adjoining apartment. Then 

all felt free to breathe, and to express their ad- 
' miration. 

“Who,” said a nobleman present—but who 
had entered later than the others—‘ who is this 
remarkable young man? What is his name ? 

“ Benigne Bossuet,’”’ was the reply. 

“Then I predict for him a reputation as one of 
the first of France’s pulpit orators.” 

Posterity has affirmed the truth of that prediec- 

‘tion. Benigne Bossuet, in his subsequent career, 
more than fulfilled all those pledges of his genius 
which he gave on that memorable evening, in the 

‘apartments of the marchioness de Rambouillet. 

| He is known to all readers of French literature as 
one of France’s most eloquent sons.* 


lime, and showed how just and true were those | 
prognostications which had been formed of his | 


powers of eloquence. 

“Wuman life,’ exclaimed the young orator, 
glancing round at his now enchained audience, 
“human life, my friends, resembles a road which 
ends in a frightful precipice. Our destiny is fixed 
—we must proceed. Advance! advance! An in- 
vincible power, an irresistible force impels us for- 
ward, and we must continually advance to the 
precipice. A thousand pains, fatigues, and dis- 
turbances vex us on the road. If we could but 
avoid the terrible precipice! No! Advance! You 
must run on; such is the rapid flight of years. 
On the way we occasionally meet with some objects 
that divert us, a flowing stream, a passing flower; 
we are amused by them, and we wish to stop. 
Advance! advance! We see that everything 
around us tumbles down—a frightful crash! an 


inevitable ruin! All is enchantment and illusion ; | 


we are still hurried on to the frightful gulf. By 
degrees, everything begins to fade; the flowers 
seem less lively, the colours less fresh, the mea- 
dows less gay, the waters less bright ; everything 
decays ; everything falls away. At length the 
spectre of death rises upon us. We begin to be 
sensible of our near approach to the fatal gulf. 
We touch its brink; one step more; horror now 
Seizes our senses; the head turns; the eyes wan- 
der! still we must advance !” 

In similar strains the orator continued. 
shall not follow him through the whole of his dis- 
course. When he had concluded, it was a singular 
spectacle to look round the apartment. There sat 


We’ 


THE GREEN VAULT OF DRESDEN. 


Av the time of the Great Exhibition, one of our 
metropolitan journals, in describing its wonders, 
alluded to “the green vault of Dresden,” as hav- 
ing, previous to the Crystal Palace, been among 
the greatest marvels of modern travel. We sub- 
‘join a brief but interesting notice of this singular 
collection of curiosities, given by Mr. Hinton, in 
his recent “ Tour through Holland and North Ger- 
many,” a publication, we may add, which abounds 
in felicitous sketches—like that now subjoined—of 
continental scenery and life. 
| At eleven we were conducted by our commis- 
| sioner to the treasury of valuables known as the 
Green Vault, constituting, in fact, the ground floor 
| (not the basement) of one of the royal palaces. 
; Here are eight rooms full of the rarest and most 
| beautiful works of art, and gold and gems beyond 
; computaticy ; a wilderness of beauty, were it not 
| that an insyector accompanies each party of six, 
; and points out what is most worthy of notice—a 
feature both ag.eeably and usefully distinguishing 
this from some ecllections we had seen elsewhere. 
A large number of the works of art here deposited 


* The incident which we have sketched above, took place in 
the manner now stated ; the eloquent passage we have quoted 
is also Bossuet’s own, and has re been admired as a sublime 
specimen of pulpit eloquence. A slight anachronism has, how- 
or ae committed, in transferring it to the scene just 
sketched, 
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are from the hand of Dinglinger, who seems to have 
been the very prince of jewellers, and to have met 
with a patron worthy of him in Augustus 11, sur- 
named the Strong. The vases of half precious 
stones—agate, jasper, carnelian, and onyx—are 
altogether exquisite; some of rose quartz, how- 
ever, would have added to the beauty of the col- 
lection. The rock crystals also are splendid, but 
what is not? Here is the earliest of looking 
glasses; a small plate of inlaid glass in a most 
gorgeous frame, and a covering for it consisting of 
—what would you think? Silver plated with 
gold ; so precious was looking glass in those days. 
The earliest of watches is here; and while sufli- 
ciently elegant, it is certainly large enough to be 
not improperly called, as a watch sometimes is 
familiarly called, a turnip. The masterpiece of 
Dinglinger is a representation of the court of the 
Great Mogul, the whole wrought in gold ena- 
melled: here are one hundred and thirty-eight 
figures, each of exquisite form and expression, 
and the entire piece occupied the artist and six- 
teen men for eight years. Verily, the race improves. 
No eight years’ labour of sixteen men, to say no- 
thing of the skill of the artist, will ever be spent 
on such a bauble again while the world stands. So, 
at least, I prophesy. 

The collection of gems is magnificent beyond 
description; it is far finer as a whole than the 
same department in the Great Exhibition. No 
diamond is there, however, equal in size, though 
several are superior in brilliancy, to the Koh-i-noor ; 
nor is there a blue diamond equal in magnitude to 
Mr. Hope’s; but there is a fine green diamond, of 
large size, which is unique. The emeralds are 
very fine, but they are exceeded by the Duke of 
Devonshire’s. The Bohemian garnets, the speci- 
mens of Saxon and Brazilian topaz, and the ori- 
ental pearls, are all beautiful. And there they 
lie, in orders of knighthood, collars, and chains of 
honour, mocking the poor state of the princes they 
belong to, and so bitterly mocking it, that even 
the fashion of displaying them on state occasions 
is going into desuetude. It is an affecting indi- 
cation of the social and political state of the com- 
munity, that upon any alarm of an émeute, these 
valuables are hurried off, under military escort, to 
the fortress of Keenigstein. They were so in the 
wars of Napoleon, and they were so in the conflict 
of 1849, 

These two exhibitions had so far wearied us, 
that we were glad to get into a drosky, and take 
a ride. We went by the new and handsome 
orangery, and to an insignificant bust of the late 
king, placed in the suburbs; but it interested us 
more to see the spot were the French battery 
stood, when Napoleon ordered the firing of the 
shower of balls, by one of which Moreau fell. 
We afterwards drove to the Great Garden—the 
Hyde Park of Dresden, but without the Ser- 
pentine—in which stands a very pretty little pa- 
lace never used as a residence, and returned re- 
freshed to dinner. 

At four o’clock we went to the Armoury, for- 
merly called the Rust-Kammer, but now the 
Historical Collection, which is contained in the 
north wing of the handsome but somewhat fan- 
ciful building, called the Zwinger. In approach- 
ing this edifice, we passed through the principal 
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scene of the revolutionary struggle of 1849. The 
fronts of the houses still show many marks of 
cannon balls, and the ravages of the fire are far 
from being repaired. The site of the Opera House, 
which was burnt in that seven days’ conflict, is in- 
deed covered with new and handsome houses; but 
a considerable part of the Zwinger itself stands in 
ghastly ruin, and presents its roofless and black- 
ened walls as in unheeded lamentation. 

In the first room of the armoury is furniture— 
not arms—of the fifteenth century; the articles 
are elaborate and splendid, and the style is just 
that after which fashion is evidently pining in the 
nineteenth. A cabinet of Martin Luther’s, pre- 
sented to him by his friend, the elector John 
Frederic, is there, with the sword he wore when 
obliged to appear as a knight; also an old commu- 
nion cup ‘of ebony and silver, and other relics of 
the great reformer. Then come the knights of 
the same era, with their tilting lances and accou- 
trements, and after these the same personages ar- 
rayed with weapons of war. Each knight is on 
horseback, fully accoutred, and the suits of armour 
are those which were actually worn by sovereigns 
and warriors of the greatest celebrity. The whole 
forms an imposing exhibition, after the manner of 
the old armoury in the Tower of London, but 
leaving it far behind. It is very well arranged, 
and is kept very clean. Seven men are constantly 
employed in the preservation of the relics from 
rust, so much more fatal is time than force. «Some 
of the harnessings, both of man and horse, are 
ornamented with a degree of richness which defies 
description; they may almost literally be said to be 
covered with jewels and gold: but of a much more 
touching interest than these, are two knights ar- 
rayed in black cloth, their horses also caparisoned 
with the same, because they have met in mortal 
encounter, and are pledged to pursue each other to 
the death. After these men of gallantry and strife 
are passed, is a chamber of fire-arms, which is 
curious as exhibiting the progress made by these 
instruments of death. The earliest mode of ob- 
taining a spark for igniting the powder, as we 
were shown, consisted in drawing a file, or piece of 
jagged iron, sharply against a piece of fire-stone, 
or pyrites, tightly screwed down upon it; then 
came the match-lock, in which a piece of tow 
was kindled; after this the flint and steel, which 


| our guide ascribed to the French; and now, after 
| several hundred years, the percussion cap has su- 


perseded all these contrivances. The greatest cu- 
riosity exhibited to us in this department, however, 
was a pistol of the earliest make, constructed to 
hold at once, and to fire successively, six charges. 
The functionary who conducted us stated that the 
principle of this construction approached very 
nearly to that of Colt’s revolver; the design of it 
is clearly the same. 

We were now shown into a room of crimson 
hangings, and of singular shape. “ An interesting 
object,” said our demonstrator; “a Turkish tent, 
captured at the siege of Vienna, and all the arms 
in it are Turkish, taken on the same occasion.” 
And truly it was an interesting object ; spacious, 
lofty, and commodious, for the Moslem warriors. 
The tents of the present day are humble indeed in 
the comparison; they have the important advan- 
tage, however, of forming a more portable baggage. 
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Among the various articles contained in the con- 
cluding room of the series, I shall specify three— 
an old hat, a cast, and a horse-shoe. The old hat 
belonged to the late king, and is clearly a wide- 
awake. It seems that some memorial of every 
sovereign must be blended with the shadowy 
greatness of the past, and go down to the ad- 
miring generations to come, and so the hat of the 
late monarch is duly placed in a glass-case in the 
armoury; I think, however, it might be advan- 
tageously put in the same case with the hat of 
Peter the Great, a little three-cornered, flat article, 
with which his Saxon Majesty’s wide-awake forms 
certainly an amusing contrast. The horse-shoe 
has not the merit of being entire, it is broken. 
“Tt is the celebrated horse-shoe,” said the guide, 
“which Augustus the Strong broke between his 
fingers.” ‘How do you know that?” said Dr. 
Steane. ‘ We have written testimonies of it,” re- 
joined our guide: but the testimonies were not 
forthcoming, and somewhat of incredulity seemed 
to remain with us, yet perhaps unjustly. The 
cast is that of Napoleon, taken by his physician 
at St. Helena, after death. It has the rudimental 
features of his countenance, but not, I think—how 
should it have?—the living expression. I may 
add that the boots which Napoleon wore at the 
battle of Dresden are also here; not that his ward- 


robe was left behind, but as these boots had got | 
very wet, one of them was cut in order to get it | 
off, and so they became a prey to this omnivorous | 


depository. The satin shoes which Napoleon wore 
at his coronation are in the same case with these 
old boots. 


THE NATURALIST IN JAMAICA. 


As the voyager approaches Jamaica, admiration and 
wonder are excited by the lofty range of the Blue 
Mountains, which run uninterruptedly throughout the 
island. The aspect of the country is, however, ex- 
tremely different on the opposite sides of this range. 
Ov the north, the surface rises gradually from the 
shore by undulating hills, separated by spacious val- 
leys, watered by numerous rivulets, and clothed with 
groves of pimento. The scenery on the south side is 
much bolder ; the shore is skirted by abrupt precipices 
and inaccessible cliffs; and towards the interior, the 
hill ranges are more abrupt and less fertile; while be- 
tween them and the fort of the central chain are ex- 
tensive savannahs and richly cultivated plains. The 
eminences are clothed from their base to their greatest 
altitude with the deep verdure of primitive forests ; 
and a peculiar charm is given them as playful cascades 
dash from rock to rock, or fall, in one sheet of water, 
into the deep and sombre ravine. 

The climate of Jamaica, like that of other islands of 
the west, differs greatly from that of the east. The 
thermometer ranges there, throughout the year, be- 
tween 70° and 84° Fahrenheit. But the heat in the 
towns and lowlands would be most distressingly intense 
were it not for the trade-winds which, fresh from the 
sea, reduce the temperature in the hottest part of the 
day; and the land-breeze which, during the nighé, 
comes from the mountains, diffusing an influence stilk 
more soothing and benign. Only those who have ex- 
perienced them can describe the invigorating power of 
these winds, and the delightful elasticity and buoyancy 
which they impart to the frame. The languor and 
restlessness ordinarily associated with a tropical cli- 











mate are here dispelled in the morning by the balmy 
mildness of the air; while, with a mind at peace, the 
night is a season of pure and tranquil delight. 

In the rainy season, principally in the month of 
August, and more rarely in July and September, 
there sometimes occurs a terrific phenomenon. It 
comes on either in the quarters, or at the full or 
change of the moon. If it come on at the full moon, 
the sky is very turbulent, the sun is usually red, a dead 
calm prevails, the hills are free from the clouds and 
mists that usually hover about them, while in the clefts 
| of the earth and in the wells there is a hollow rum- 
| bling sound like the rushing of a great wind—all por- 
tents of the approaching hurricane. At night, these 





prognostications are continued: as the sun has ap- 
| peared surrounded by a great burr, so the moon has 
| the same appearance, nor are the stars free from it as 
| they shine forth apparently much larger than usual. 

The north-west sky has a black and menacing look; 
| and the sea emits a strong smell and rises into huge 
| waves, often without any wind. At length, the crisis 
| comes: the wind itself forsakes its usual steady east- 
| erly stream, and shifts about to the west, from whence 
| it sometimes blows, with intermission, violently and 
irregularly, for about two hours at a time. In its 
| rage, it is productive of terrible calamity, destroying 

at one stroke the labour of many years, and frus- 
trating the highest hopes of worldly success, even 
| when they seemed beyond the reach of failure. There 
| is, in fact, a sudden and violent storm of wind, accom- 
pamat by rain, lightning, thunder, and a furious 
sweuing of the sea, Under this dreadful combination 
of elements, whole fields of sugar-canes have been 
whirled into the air, and scattered over the face of the 
country. The strongest trees of the forest have been 
torn up by the roots, and driven about like stubble. 
Windmills have been swept away in a moment, and 
their works, fixtures, and ponderous machinery, of 
many hundred weight, wrenched from the ground and 
battered to pieces. Houses often afford no protection ; 
for the roofs are torn off at one blast, while the rain, 
which, in an hour has risen five feet, rushes in upon 
them with irresistible violence. Even edifices built of 
stone have been shaken to their foundations, and 
hurled into ruin. 

The earthquake in Jamaica is a still more terrific 
catastrophe. It is preceded by a general stillness of the 
air, and by an unnatural agitation of the waters of the 
lakes and the ocean. There is a deep rumbling noise, 
like that of a earriage over a rough pavement, or else 
a tremendous explosion, resembling a discharge of ar- 
tillery, or the bursting of a thunder-cloud; and then 
the ground is heaved perpendicularly upwards, or 
we Fg from side to side. Single shocks seldom last 
longer than a minute, but they frequently follow one 
another, at short intervals, for a considerable length of 
time. As they occur, large chasms are made in the 
ground, from which are sometimes discharged smoke 
and flames, but more frequently stones and torrents 
of water. 

Let us now look at some of the vegetable products 
of the island. A wondrous aggregate of them ap- 
pears in a forest which it is, sometimes, no easy task 
to penetrate. For withes, in great numbers, twine 
about the trees and about each other, many of them 
armed with spines; long prickly cacti trail here and 
there ; while lianas, resembling lines, strings, or ropes, 

down in loops, or wave to and fro, extending 
often, from a lofty bough nearly to the ground, without 
a branch or a leaf till near the extremity, where the 
cord commonly divides itself into three or more slender 
ones. Frequently, the bushes and smaller trees are so 





numerous and close as completely to choke the gr-und, 
which, from its being sometimes loose and strony, the 
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pedestrian finds it difficult to traverse. Yet, what a 
spectacle is presented when a way onwards is made! 
Trees, small and large, are studded with parasites, 
some of them orchids, but chiefly wild pines. How 
curious is the one called “the old man’s beard.” It is 
very small and slender, yet forming great matted 
bunches, with wiry stems, often hanging down like 
tufts of human hair. Hard by, perhaps, is a long 
spike of flowers, of crimson and purple hues, a beau- 
tiful plant in the blossoming season. Another, still 
more productive, throws out a long, branching spike 
of crimson and yellow flowers; while this is sur- 
passed by one large flower, of a rich crimson hue and 
polished surface, with its natural reservoirs of water 
placed at the bases of the leaves. 

Nor is this a solitary instance. Mr. Gosse, the na- 
turalist, was one day walking in the midst of this 
luxuriant tropical vegetation, when he observed a 
living twisted stem, formed like that of the common 
grape vine and about as thick as a man’s wrist, hang- 
ing down from one tree to another. With a stroke of 
his heavy knife his companion cut it in two, and put- 
ting one extremity to Mr. Gosse’s mouth, bade him 
drink. <A copious supply of fluid instantly flowed 
from it, which he could not have distinguished from 
pure cold water. This tree is the water withe. A 
junk of a yard long, it is said, will yield a pint of 
fluid! and lives have been saved by the seasonable 
supply of this plant, when a traveller has lost his way 
in the woods, and become faint with thirst. 

The calabash trees in the island are very numerous ; 
rich with their gourd-like fruit, so easily adapted to 
vessels for domestic purposes. But trees abound here 
beyond enumeration. None is more imposing in sta- 
ture and magnitude than the silk-cotton tree. When 
young, it is covered with a green bark; but when of 
adult age, the bark is of a hoary grey hue, sometimes 
almost white. It is not uncommon for it to reach the 
height of 80 or 100 feet in naked majesty, before a 








CALABASH TREE. 








single branch is sent forth; or for it to attain the al- 
titude of 150 feet. ‘The young leaves appear about 
the end of May. Meantime, the green pods have 
formed, ripened, and burst, liberating a quantity of 
fine, silky, filamentous down, of a pale brown colour, 
« A beautiful contrivance connected with the growth 
of the bamboo,” says Mr. Gosse, “has been frequently 





BAMBOO. 


noticed, but I may be excused for mentioning it 
again, for its interest; especially as in my own inde- 
pendent observations, it had excited my admiration. 
Any one looking at a dense bamboo clump, the polished 
rigid stems standing but a foot, or even less, apart, 
and each bristling with stiff branches shooting out 
horizontally in every direction, would 
ask, ‘ How is it possible for fresh stems 
to rear themselves through such a laby- 
rinth of crossed and re-crossed branches ? 
Surely their side shoots would catch some 
of these horizontal rods before the stem 
was well out of the ground, and either 
be broken off while young and tender, 
or be irreparably distorted. Yet, we 
never saw such a distortion; each stem 
bears its shoots of horizontal branches, 
and each branch finds its place among 
its fellows, adding to the maze, and ap- 
parently to the impenetrability. The 
contrivanee, however, which obviates all 
difficulty is most simple. The new stem 
shoots up from the root stock and attains 
its lofty stature before a single lateral 
branch has budded. In this simple form 
its sharp top and polished surface find 
no difficulty in threading the crossed 
branches; and when once its elevation is 
gained, the lateral branches find their 
horizontal course no less unrestricted.” 
Another vegetable curiosity is given us 
on the same high authority. “ Emi- 
nently characteristic of a tropical shore is 
the dense belt of mangrove bushes with 
which it is in many places lined. To a 
European it is a strange sight to sce a 
grove of trees actually growing out of 
the sea, and his admiration is not dimi- 
nished when he examines more closely the 
structure of these singular plants. The 
extensive morass at Crab-pond Point, a 
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flat of . fetid mud over which the tide flows daily, 
is closely covered with mangroves. The trnnk of 


every tree springs from the union of a number of 


CLAMYDOSAURUS, OR FRILLED LIZARD. 


slender arches, each forming the quadrant of a cir- 
cle, whose extremities penetrate into the mud. These 
are the roots of the tree, which always shoot out 
in this arched form, often taking a regular curve 
of six feet in length before they dip into the mud. 
The larger ones send ont side shoots which take the 
same curved form at right angles; and thus, by the 
crossing of the roots of neighbouring trees, and of the 
subordinate roots of each, a complex array of arches is 
produced, on which one may securely walk for hun- 
dreds of yards, probably in some places for miles, 
about eighteen inches above the mud or above the sur- 
face of the water when the tide is in. The average 
thickness of these natural bows is about an inch, and 
if stretched straight, they would hardly support the 
weight of a man; but their vaulted form greatly m- 
creases their strength, and though they frequently 
swerve a little under the foot, I never knew one to 
break, 

“On the branches overhead, depending from the 
tips of the twigs, we see the no less curious seeds. 
Each is a long club-shaped body with a bulbous base, 
and a slender point more or less drawn out. They 
germinate and grow while attached to the parental 
twig; those which hang near the water gradually 
lengthen until the tip reaches the mud, which it pene- 
trates, ond thus it roots itself; those which depend 
from the higher branches, after growing for a while, 
drop, and then sticking in the mud throw out rootlets 
from one end and leaves from the other. In the pro- 
cess of growth, the roots gradually assume the arched 
form, and raise the common centre or base of the 
trunk considerably above the soil. The foliage of the 
mangrove is dense and leathery, and the aspect of the 
swamps in which it grows, sombre and dismal in the 
extreme.” 

But we must not linger on these curiosities; nor on 
the sugar-cane of Jamaica, its spices, or its fruits. 
Animals too are numerous; but we must look at them 
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attentively on other spots, The reptiles, however, 

demand a moment’s notice. “The stranger walks 

into the dwelling-house,” says Mr. Gosse. “ Lizards, 

lizards still meet his eye. The little creatures 

are chasing each other in and out between 

the jalousies, now stopping to protrude from 

the throat a broad disk of brilliant colour, 

crimson or orange, like the petal of a flower, 

then withdrawing it, and again displaying it 

in coquettish play. Then one leaps a yard or 

two through the air, and alights on the back 

of his playfellow; and both struggle and 

twist about in unimaginable contortions. 

Another is running up and down on the 

plastered wall, catching the ants as they 

roam in blaék lines over its whitened sur- 

_ face; and another leaps from the top of 

_ some piece of furniture upon the back of the 

‘: visitor’s chair, and scampers nimbly along 

£ the collar of his coat. It jumps on the 

table;—can it be the same? An instant 

ago it was of the most beautiful golden 

green, except the base of the tail, which 

was of a soft light purple hue; now, as if 

changed by an enchanter’s wand, it is of a 

sordid sooty brown all over, and becomes 

momentarily darker and darker, or mottled 

with dark and pale patches of a most un- 

pleasing aspect. Presently, however, the 

mental emotion, whatever it was, anger, or 

fear, or dislike, has passed away, and the 

lively green hue sparkles in the glancing 
sunlight as before.” 

Of the birds we can take only one ; but then 

its powers are most extraordinary. “The 

many-voiced mocking-bird,” Mr. Gosse tells us, “ is the 

nightingale of the western world. Abundant in almost 

all situations, from mountain-peak to sea-shore, but es- 

pecially common in the orchards and about the home- 

steads of the lowlands, the voice of the mocking-bird 

is heard throughout the year, even when other birds are 

silent, and all through the day; and that not by ones 

or twos, but by dozens and scores, each straining his me- 


MOCKING-BIRD. 


lodious throat to outsing his rivals, and pouring forth 
his full expressive strains in all the rich variety for 
which this inimitable songster is so famous. Wilson 
has truly observed of this delightful bird, that ‘the 
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ear can listen to his music alone, to which that of all 
the others seems a mere accompaniment.’ If all the 
birds of Jamaica were noiseless, except the mocking- 
bird, the woods, and groves, and gardens would still 
be everywhere vocal with his profuse and rapturous 
songs. In those brilliant nights, when the full-orbed 
moon shines from the depth of the clear sky with such 
intensity that the eye cannot gaze upon the dazzling 
brightness of her face, shedding down on plain and 
sea a flood of soft light sufficient to enable one to read 
an ordinary book with ease in the open air,—how 
sweet, how rich, how thrilling are the bursts of melody 
that rise from the trees around, the serenades of wake- 
ful mocking-birds! Nothing to be compared to it 
have I ever heard in England; the night-song of a 
single bird, however fine may be its execution, is no 
more to be put into competition with such a chorus, 
than the performance of a single musician, though a 
master, with that of a band. Nights so lovely are 


seen only in the tropics, and the music is worthy of 
the night.” 


BUTTERCUPS IN LONDON. 


On a late visit to Covent-garden-market, where I 
arrived at the dawn of day in the month of April, 
amid the confused hubbub and monotonous din of 
the busy population, my attention was arrested by 
the tall and weather-beaten figure of a hoary-headed 
man, who leaned patiently against one of the square 
pillars of the piazza. Though he was not exactly 
“the oldest man that ever wore grey hairs,” he 
had plainly long outlived the threescore and ten 
years assigned by the Psalmist as the usual limits 
of mortal existence. Though but a few white 
locks clustered sparingly around his bald forehead, 
yet his frame was not bowed by a long life of 
labour, nor the fire of his eye grown dim: the 
brown hue of health yet mantled in his furrowed 
cheek, upon which dwelt the expression of patri- 
archal tranquillity and repose; and an air of semi- 
abstraction marked his aspect, as though his 
thoughts were not altogether centred upon the 
motley and ever-moving scene around him. He 
stood in simple and quiet dignity, presiding over 
a large basket of buttercups—early buttercups, 
which, yet moist with the sparkling dews of night, 
he had gathered in the fields or hedge-rows, and 
brought upon his back to the market for sale. 

“Strange merchandise!” thought I to myself. 
** Buttercups! who will be likely to buy butter- 
cups, which anybody may go and gather for no- 
thing in the fields? Surely the old man must be 
in his dotage!’”” And I passed on, not without a 
feeling of compassion for the simplicity of a man 
of his years, who could imagine that he would find 
a market for buttercups in the very centre of civili- 
sation and refinement. There was something, how- 
ever, in the vivid flash of the old man’s eye, as his 
glance met mine for a moment—and it may well 
be that there was something in the dewy golden 
bowls of the buttercups too—which impressed the 
spectacle he presented upon my memory after I had 
turned away, and brought him at intervals again 
and again before my mind’s eye. 

As I strolled pleasantly among the floral beau- 
ties of the parterre and the hothouse—the grace- 
ful arums, the delicate and fragile monthly roses, 
the modest and luxuriant pansies, and the brilliant 





exotics, which even in early spring render Covent- 
garden the paradise of commerce, the images of 
the buttercups and their grey-haired guardian 
recurred many times, and ever with added force, 
to my imagination. By-and-by I began to doubt 
whether I had not done the old man an injustice in 
the estimate I had formed of him—whether, in fact, 
I was not myself the simpleton, and he the wiser 
man of the two. “ Buttercups!” I again mentally 

ejaculated, “what are the associations connected 

with them, and what are the images they present 

to the Londoner pent up in the murky wilderness 

of brick? Is not the , na the first flower 

plucked by infant hands from the green bosom of 
bountiful mother earth? Are not the sweet me- 

mories of infancy and childhood, which are the 

purest poetry of man’s troubled life, all floating 

magically in its little golden cup? Who does not re- 

member—and who, remembering, would willingly 

forget ?—his first ecstatic rambles in the yellow 

fields—yellow with buttercups, when he pulled 

the nodding flowers, and held the gleaming calyx 

beneath his little sister’s chin, enraptured at the 

ruddy reflection from the flower; and then, with 

look demure and solemn, submitted his own face 

to the same mysterious experiment ? Who does not 

remember the ravage he committed in the golden 

meadows, while he was yet a tottling plaything 

hardly higher than the tall grass in which he was 

half-buried, when, had he had but the power, he 

would have culled every flower of the field, and 

garnered them up for treasures? And how many 

thousands and tens of thousands are there among 

the weary workers of London, to whom these asso- 

ciations are dearer by far than any which could be 

called into existence by the most rare and gor- 

geous products of combined art and nature which 

wealth could procure ? 

Simpleton that I was—I had set down a profound 
practical philosopher for a mere dotard. The old 
man knew the secrets of the human heart better 
than I did. He was well aware that to the indus- 
trious country-bred mechanic, caged, perhaps for 
life, in the stony prison of the metropolis, the 
simple flower which brought once more within 
his dark and smoky dwelling the scenes and me- 
mories of infancy, would present attractions to 
which a penny would be light indeed in the 
balance ; and that he should therefore find patrons 
and purchasers, as long as he could meet with men 
who had hearts in their bosoms and a few penny- 
pieces in their pockets. 

These were my speculations; and having now 
completely altered my opinion of the buttercup- 
merchant, I resolved, before I left the market to 
see the patriarch again, in order to ascertain, if 
possible, whether I had at length come to a right 
conclusion with regard to him. A couple of hours 
had elapsed ere I returned to the spot where I had 
first seen him. He had not deserted his post. 
The sun had risen high, and was shining warmly 
upon his brown face, now animated with a look of 
joyous satisfaction, which I attributed to the sue- 
cess of his morning’s speculation. His basket—an 
old wine hamper cut down—was empty, and he 
held out the last bunch of buttercups in his hand, 
and proffered them to me, having sold, he said, 
“three score odd” that morning. 

Whether I bought the last bunch of buttereups 
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it imports the reader nothing to know. I must con- 
fess to an affection—whether it be a disease or not, 


let the nosologists declare—which conjures up | 


visions of hedge-rows sparkling with blossoms, 


and of embowering shadowy lanes, through gaps | 
This | 


in which the green fields glimmer brightly. 
affection, when an attack of it comes on, sometimes 
leads me to do odd things—things far more strange 
than lugging home a bunch of buttercups half as 
big as my head. Still I am not going to confess. 
I do declare, however, that I was not sorry to find 
that there were so many simpletons to be met with 
in London, before seven o'clock in the morning, as 
to buy up half a hundred weight of buttercups at a 
penny a bunch. Among so many sharp fellows 
who speculate upon the animal appetites, the vices, 
and the sordid propensities of mankind, it was re- 
freshing to find one who, like the purveyor of but- 
tercups, founded his claim to remuneration upon 
the indwelling poetry of human nature, and the 
love of natural beauties which survives in so many 
persons, debased and tainted and corrupt though 
they be by temptation and by sin. 


OUR WINTER OF 1852. 


THE winter of 1852, though not the mildest that 
has been known in the memory of that oft-cited 
authority, the “oldest inhabitant,” is entitled to 
rank high in the catalogue of unwinterly seasons, 
as far as our experience has been concerned, and 
well deserves a memorial in our pages. Frost set 
in at a somewhat early period, covering the shallow 


ponds with a coating of ice, sufficient to tempt the 
youthful skater to venture on its surface, though 
not strong enough to divest the enterprise of peril. 
But, before the diversion of the juveniles had 
fairly commenced, or had extended to the manly 
portion of the population, the ice-king abandoned 
his throne; in a day or two, the ponds were again 


liquid. December, January, and February, the 
winter months, passed with the temperature never 
descending below the freezing point, except at a 
few intervals. The Christmas of real life answered 
in no degree to pictorial representations of it, 
sketched to figure in the illustrated journals, 
which, duly appearing at the appointed time, so 
widely departed from the realities of nature as 
almost ludicrously to contrast with them. There 
were no trees bending their boughs beneath a 
burden of snow; no fields carpeted, or houses be- 
spattered, with the same material; no long icicles 
depending from their roofs. Snow fell, indeed, at 
one period, in some abundance along our eastern 
coast, and in great amount on the Highlands of the 
North; but the vast area of the kingdom scarcely 
received sufficient to conceal its grass and pebbles. 
Rain descended in torrents, accompanied with tre- 
mendous gusts of wind; and but for the copious 
showers of January and February, the drought 
of the succeeding months would have been far 
greater. Such was the winter of 1851-52 in 
England; but while its features to us were un- 
usually clement, they were more than ordinarily 
stern in other quarters. 

Experience shows, that a season varying con- 
siderably from its usual state over an extensive 
area, is balanced by a coincident deviation in 





| another district, situated in an opposite direction. 
|The Danes have observed that, when Iceland has 
mild winters, there is greater intensity of cold at 
| Copenhagen. In 1790-1, the winter was very 
mild in Europe, and more than commonly rigorous 
in North America. The winter of 1794-5, when 
the armies of the French republic overran Holland, 
was extremely severe in Europe, and as mild in 
America. The same occurred in 1809-10. In 
February, 1828, when the temperature was re- 
markably genial in America, the cold was more 
than ordinarily excessive at Irkutsk, while in 
Europe in general the season maintained its 
standard character. In the December of the fol- 
lowing year, there was intense cold at Paris and 
Berlin; it was marked at Kasan on the eastern 
border of Europe; moderate at Irkutsk in the 
heart of Asia; while an unusual warmth prevailed 
in America. In January 1837, the temperature 
was high in Europe, and low across the Atlantic. 
So more recently, the winter of 1851-2, which laid 
a gentle hand upon us, visited the United States 
with a hard grasp, far exceeding usual experience. 
It may be concluded, therefore, that the same 
quantity of heat is always distributed over the 
earth’s surface, although unequally ; and year after 
year, the mean annual temperature of particular 
places exhibits little variation, a greater degree of 
heat or cold in one season being compensated by a 
reverse atmospheric state in another. 

Towards the close of the winter months, our 
weather became remarkable. Soon after the middle 
of February, strong easterly winds commenced— 
the common drawback of our spring, chilling the 
frame, and retarding vegetation by a piercing cold, 
consequent on blowing over a continent still 
marked with the influence of winter. They are 
seldom, however, continuous through any length- 
ened interval, breezes from the warmer region of 
the south-west alternating with them. Taking 
the months of February, March, and April for a 
period of twenty years, ending 1846, the number 
of days during which easterly winds prevailed at 
London in each month, was as follow, as registered 
at the Royal Society :-— 


February ..,...... 3° 
| eee 
BEE icccicndenscle 


But during the corresponding interval of the 
present year, for upwards of sixty successive days, 
the direction of the wind has been indicated by 
the abbreviations, N E; NE by E; ENE;E 
by N; E; E by 8; ES E;8 E by E; ands £; 
some slight interruptions excepted. Thus our pro- 
verbially fickle climate recently acquired some- 
what of a permanent character, till we rose in the 
morning, expecting out-of-doors a cold salutation 
from the eastern breeze, as a thing of course. In 
other respects the weather was splendid. There 
was glorious sunshine. For hours together 
scarcely a wisp of cloud could be discerned in the 
sky, while by night the atmosphere was remark- 
ably transparent. The stars shone out from their 
far-away spheres with peculiar clearness and lustre; 
and Venus glowed with vivid brilliancy in the 
western heavens. But a biting wind and warm 
sunbeams are not favourable to health. Diseases 
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of the respiratory organs were, consequently, pre- 
valent ; bronchitis and pneumonia acquiring promi- 
nence in the registration tables of fatal disorders | 
in the metropolis. 

Steam was not to be controlled by atmospheric 
influences; and steamers ploughed their way up 
the Channel, as proudly as ever, neither hissing, 
screaming, or groaning the more because the wind 
was right ahead against them. The case was far 
different with sailing vessels. Homeward-bound 
merchant-men, laden with foreign produce, were | 
unable to make the passage of the Channel, or | 
completely locked out of its mouth, till whole | 
fleets collected, and were kept beating about for | 
weeks, while within a few days’ ordinary sail of | 
home. The crews, meanwhile, made fearful havoc 
with the stock of provisions on board, calculated | 
only to last for the usual term of their voyages ; | 
and were in several instances reduced to an almost 
starving condition. The crew of a vessel, which | 
subsequently reached Crookhaven, had to live on | 
cocoa-nuts for nearly three weeks. Upwards of ' 
200,000 tons of cotton for the Liverpool market ' 
were, at one period, supposed to be afloat near that 
port, unable te make it. Labourers on shore, and 
their families, to be numbered by thousands, em- | 
ployed in unloading vessels at the various dock 
establishments, were involved in the greatest dis- ' 
tress for want of work. No register tells how 
often and closely the anxious merchant, pilot, and 
porter, scrutinized the weather-index, to ascertain 
the slightest symptom of relenting on the part of 
the easterly wind, the most protracted and, in 
nautical language, “ hard-hearted” that has been 
known for years. But the affairs of foreign com- 
merce, and of those on shore to whom it gives 
industrial employment, were not the only interests 
affected. We must now notice another feature of our 
recent experience, intimately connected with the 
preceding, and in fact its natural consequence. 

West and south-west winds, sweeping over the 
vast Atlantic ocean, and bearing along with them 
the great masses of aqueous vapour perpetually | 
rising from its waters, are specially to us the 
agents of humidity, and may be called our rain- | 
bringing winds. On the contrary, easterly winds 
are commonly dry, being chiefly exposed to the in- 
fluence of a continental surface, which yields a | 
comparatively small amount of moisture to the 
evaporating forces. They, moreover, forbid the 
humidity derived from the outlying ocean from 
gaining access to us. Hence, coincident with their | 
prevalence, there was an absence of rain, except in | 
an almost inappreciable quantity. Drought, usually | 
a word confined in its application to the phenomena | 
of summer, emphatically characterised the recent | 
early spring, the copious showers common to the | 
season having been entirely wanting, and slight | 
sprinklings, few and far between, alone experienced. | 
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March” and “ showery April” were for once com- 
plete misnomers, not a drop falling for a period of 
nine weeks. It was not unusual to see persons 
going half-a-mile for a pail of water, in a country 
where, in ordinary seasons, a stranger would not 
trust himself, unless wrapped in a water-repeller, 
or guarded by an umbreila of formidable dimen- 
sions and strength. In Skye, at the base of the 
Coollin hills, whose high peaks permit few clouds 
to pass unbroken, and where the drip is almost in- 
cessant, there were no rain-clouds to be arrested 
by the mountains and to discharge themselves in 
showers. 

The effect of the drought upon vegetation, with 
cold winds, frosty nights, and hot bright suns by 
day, may readily be apprehended. Grass became 
“short,” to use agricultural language, and all kinds 
of “keep” scarce. The aspect of such localities 
as the downs of Kent and Sussex, with that of 
commons in general, was autumnal rather than 
vernal. The herbage was dry and brown; whole 
acres exhibited scarcely a trace of green; and in 
some districts, for want of food and water, the 
weakness of the cattle was apparent to the passen- 
ger. In France, the graziers, having exhausted 
their winter food, were compelled in many places 
to dispose of their stock on the most disadvan- 
tageous terms, while severe night frosts, alter- 
nating with days of glaring sunshine, irreparably 
injured many of the vineyards from Montpellier to 
Bordeaux. At home, household convenience and 
industrial occupations were seriously affected by 
the want of water. The Manchester water-works’ 
committee, to meet the deficiency experienced in 
the suburban townships, had to purchase 20,000,000 
gallons from the proprietors of the Peak forest 
canal reservoirs, giving for the quantity the sum 
of 1,5007. Water-mills on minor streams came to 
a stand, the brooks running low, or altogether 
failing. Many of the burns in the Highlands dis- 
appeared entirely, such, at least, as derived no 
supplies from the mountain lochs, which were not 
diminished to any appreciable extent. In the lake 
district of England also, the smaller streams 
dried up, entailing the destruction of a large 
quantity of fish. In the dry bed of a rivulet fall- 
ing into Derwentwater, a hole of scanty dimen- 
sions, retaining a portion of the stream, was found 
crowded with trout, which were transferred un- 
injured to an adjoining river. It is strange to 
read particulars of this kind so soon after the oc- 
currence of the terrible Holmfirth deluge. 

There is another class of events to be referred to, 
of a different nature to the former, but closely 
linked to them, as the effects of a common cause. 
In the tropical districts of the new world, where 
dense herbage clothes the surface, and the grasses 
rise almost to the height of trees, extensive con- 
flagrations, inadvertently kindled, are of common 


The torrents which marked the opening weeks of | occurrence, when the combined influence of drought 
the year, gradually subsided ; the last day of regular | and heat has rendered the vegetation highly com- 


wet over any considerable area was the 18th of 
February ; and from that period, through March 
to the olose of April, all over the kingdom the in- 
terval may be called a rainless one. The report 
from Manchester showed, that not three-tenths of 
an inch of rain fell for upwards of two months. 

In Lochaber, of all districts in the Highlands 





the most subject to abundant spring rains, “ wet 


bustible. Immense volumes of smoke, borne by 
the winds to a distance from the scene of ignition, 
cloud the atmosphere, veil the sunlight, and origi- 
nate the “ dark days” of North America. We have 
— had some kindred experience, though on 
a vastly inferior scale. Commons, heaths, and 
eat mosses, rendered exceedingly dry and easily 
ignitable by the long showerless season, were. 
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burning for days and weeks. Carelessly exposed | 
to the action of the devouring element, the shriv- | 
elled grasses and parched ligneous products com- 
bined with the winds to promote rapid and wide- 
spread combustion. South Lancashire, where 
such tracts of country are specially conspicuous, 
resented several spectacles of this description. 
indon Common, to the south of Manchester, was 
thus fired; as were also the moss lands to the 
south-west, in the neighbourhood of Altrincham, 
with Carrington Moss, Ashton-upon-Mersey Moss, 
and Parkington Moss, where the homesteads of 
the farmers were with difficulty preserved from 
destruction. ‘Travelling by the railway between 
Manchester and Liverpool, the passenger might 
see the country consuming in the distance; and 
near the Astley station, where the fire seized upon 
Botany Bay wood, belonging to the Earl of Elles- 
mere, the conflagration was formidable. Fed by | 
the plantation of fir, alder, birch, and other trees, | 
the flames rose to a considerable height. Thou- | 
sands poured out of the adjoining towns to watch 
their progress, as they had done, not long before, 
and not far away, to trace the course of the flood, 
and mark its ravages in the secluded valley of : 
Holmfirth. Deep trenches, cut in previous years | 
for draining purposes, limited the advances of the 
fire in some directions; and they were further re- 
stricted by workmen clearing the surrounding 
spaces of fuel. Besides the damage to property, 
the destruction of game was immense. Twenty 
hares were observed roasted in a heap. Numbers 
were seen on spots environed by the ignited tracts, 
apparently in terror awaiting their fate, or vainly 
attempting to flee from it. Pheasants and _par- 
tridges, in their breeding season, suffered them- 
selves to be burnt upon their nests, rather than 
desert them. Some rose on the wing, and fell 
back into the burning moss, either from suffoca- 
tion, or because their scorched pinions were unequal 
to the task of flight. 

In the vicinity of Liverpool, the dry heaths of 
Prescott, Bickerstaff, Rainford, and Ormskirk, 
were similarly ignited by the excessive thought- 
lessness of labourers, with the like results ; and in 
the east of the kingdom, the Holme Fen, Hunting- 
donshire, was for three days blazing like a furnace. 
The surface there consists of a deep stratum of 
light vegetable soil, which the drought had de- 
prived of moisture; and is largely clothed with a 
growth of strong grass, reeds, and sedges. To 
clear a portion of the land for agricultural pur- | 
poses, the dry herbage was set on fire on Friday, | 
April 23rd; but the author of the operation was 
speedily astonished and terrified by the result—a 
furious conflagration spreading in all directions, 
and for a time defying all control. At night the 
scene became appalling, and the neighbouring 
families dispersed to seek shelter, or obtain assist- 
ance. On Saturday, the flames extended nearly 
six miles. The very earth itself burnt fiercely. 
Piles of turf prepared for fuel, and intended for | 
sale in various parts of the country, added to the 
strength of the fire, and accelerated its progress. | 
Hundreds of acres of the growing crops were con- | 
sumed. On Sunday, the ravages of the destroyer 
were not arrested, though labourers in thousands 
were now employed in endeavouring to extinguish | 


the ignited mass. Though a district commonly \ 














| salutary and effective. 


possessing a superabundance of water, the drought 
had dried up many of the drains and ditches con- 
structed to carry off the usual surplus. It was not 
till Tuesday morning that mastery was obtained 
over the ravaging element, when a tract of land, 
seven miles in length, by one in width in some 
places, on the borders of the once-famed Whittlesea 
Mere, exhibited an uninterrupted black mass of 
ashes as a memorial of the havoc. In France, 
scantily as the events of that country are now per- 
mitted to transpire, it is known that political ex- 
asperation has found vent, in firing wilfully the dry 
timber of its vast woodlands, destroying the forests 
for leagues, from the department of the Haut 
Rhin to the Pyrenees. 

At length, in the last week of April, the long 
looked-for and anxiously desired atmospheric change 
arrived, though at the time of our writing these 
remarks, in May, it is too soon to presume upon 
having parted company with cold and drought for 
the season. Yet so far, the change has been 
The shifting of the wind 
enabled the merchantmen detained at the mouth of 


| the Channel to wear up; and an enormous fleet in 


a very brief interval passed the port of Plymouth. 
The scene in the Thames and at the docks soon 
became animated almost beyond precedent, owing 
to the rapid influx of foreign-going shipping. In 
two days, upwards of a hundred vessels of all sizes 
entered inwards at the Custom-house, or were re- 
ported off Gravesend; of which, fourteen were 
from the East Indies, China, and the Mauritius ; 
eight from South America, five from the West 
Indies, three -from the Australian colonies, three 
from North America, and two from the west coast 
of Africa. In the afternoon of the last day, of 
April, the view of the river from Brunswick wharf, 
Blackwall, crowded with first-class vessels, was 
magnificent in the extreme. More than a hundred 
sail also entered the Mersey from foreign ports, 
independently of coasters, ina day and a half, the 
great majority being from the United States, 
freighted with cotton. Rain descended soon after 
the westerly breezes set in, and with gentle 
showers refreshed the thirsty meads. In the lo- 
cality where we happened to be, the scene was 
somewhat remarkable, owing to the rain, the dry 
earth, warm sun, and saturated atmosphere. 
Roads, streets, fields and gardens reeked with 


| Vapour, and, as seen from the Sussex downs, the 


appearance of the landscape answered to the de- 
scription, though, in another sense, “ the smoke of 
the country went up as the smoke of a furnace.” 
The meteorology of the last two months has 
furnished our countrymen, who never go out of 
their native land, with a sample of a continental 
climate, more permanent in its phases than our 
own. Probably they will agree with us, in pre- 
ferring an April after the old fashion, with showers 
and sunshine in quick succession, to one so cold 


| and parching as the last, though with days of glare 


and nights of glitter. 


ConTENTMENT.—A contented mind is the greatest 
blessing a man can enjoy in this world; and if, in the 
present life, his happiness arises from the subduing of 
his desires, it will arise in the next from the gratifica- 
tion of them. 
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A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF GENERAL 
VICTORIA. 


One of the most remarkable instances of heroic 
fortitude anywhere on record occurs in the annals 
of the Mexican war of independence. That contest, 
as some readers may probably recollect, commenced 
in 1810, and, after having been to all appearance 
totally suppressed, was unexpectedly brought to a 
successful issue in 1822. The first leader of the 
rebellion was Don Miguel Hidalgo, who, after a 


short but victorious career, was taken prisoner in | 
Unde- | 


1811, and ended his life on the scaffold. 
terred by this blow, the cause of the insurgents 
was next taken up by Don José Maria Morelos, 
one of Hidalgo’s college friends; and, under the 
direction of this extraordinary man, a spirit of dis- 
cipline and valour was breathed into the native 
creole and Indian population, which enabled it for 


a considerable time to cope successfully with the | 


bravest troops of Spain. It was in February, 1812, 


when the forces of Morelos lay entrenched at | 


Cuantla Amilpas, a few miles from Mexico, in 
hourly expectation of being attacked by an over- 
whelming force under the royalist general, Calleja, 
that a young man named José Maria Fernandez 
crossed the lines, and demanded permission to 
serve as a volunteer under, what he deemed, the 
banners of his country. He belonged to a noble 
family ; his father possessed large estates in the 





He saw the tide of triumph turn against him. 
Disciplined valour had everywhere put down the 
irregular enthusiasm of the native population. The 
arrival of fresh troops from Spain enabled the vice. 
regal government to maintain communications 
throughout the country. In addition to this, the pru- 
dent offer of a free pardon to all who would abandon 
the cause of the insurgents, drew from his side all 
but a very few of his most faithful adherents. With 
these, however, he still maintained a stand, taking 
refuge from the overwhelming forces of the 
enemy in the mountainous districts in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vera Cruz. But at length even this 
| slender force could not possibly remain united, 
Every day increased the vigilance of their pursuers, 
Even now it was in his power to purchase peace 
and honour by submission. The rival general 
| chivalrously offered him, on the faith of his govern- 
/ment, a high rank in the Spanish service, if he 
would only lay down his arms. To this step no 
| persuasives could entice him, and as a last re- 
| source, dismissing his followers, he betook himself, 
| unattended by a single individual and provided 
with nothing but a little linen and a sword, to the 
| inaccessible fastnesses of the mountains. Two 
| Indians, whose attachment could hardly suffer 
| them to separate from their master, received in 
| tears his parting words. They urged him to let 
| them know whereabouts he intended to take up 
| his abode, in order that they might inform him if 








interior ; he had himself embraced the study. of the | any favourable change should occur in the prospects 
law, and was just about to enter upon practice at | of the country. “Yonder,” he exclaimed, pointing 
the bar, when he resolved to exchange his gown | to a mountain at some distance, which was particu- 


for the sword. He had long mused upon the ques- 
tions which were the cause of the struggle, and, 
fired with the enthusiasm of youth, had determined, 
at all risks, to side with the popular cause the mo- 
ment he perceived it headed by a competent chief. 
Such a person he saw in Morelos. He hesitated no 
longer. The patriot camp was within twenty-two 
leagues of the capital, but the road thither was 
occupied by the troops of government, and the ut- 
most precaution was necessary to avoid falling into 


larly rugged, and surrounded by forests of vast 
extent, “ you some day may find my bones.” 
Immediately on losing sight of his faithful 
| friends, Victoria bent his way towards the most 
| inaccessible part of the district he had pointed 
‘out. For some time he procured supplies of food 
| from various companies of Indians, who strove to 
penetrate his retreat, but even this precarious in- 
tercourse soon became impossible. Small detach- 
ments of the enemy were out daily, in all direc- 








their hands. By diligence and address, however, | tions, to hunt him down ; and if it was ascertained 
he overcame all obstacles, and reached Cuantla in | that he had received aid from any village, it was 
time to share in the dangers of the attack which | burnt to the ground. Any one suspected of having 
presently followed. | relieved his wants was instantly put to death. 

We are concerned with the progress of the war | His former friends were now afraid to meet him. 
only so far as it is connected with the career of this | The Indians fled from him with terror. His pre- 
young man, and shall therefore allow several years | sence deepened the silence of the wilderness, save 
to pass by without notice. During this interval | that it caused it the oftener to be broken by the 
the sword had slain its thousands. Fearful scenes | murderous shouts of his pursuers. During more 
of massacre and destruction had recalled the days ! than six months they were continually at his heels, 
of Pizarro to the affrighted imagination of multi- | and his escapes were often almost miraculous. 
tudes who still called themselves the children of | Sometimes he lay concealed on the ground among 
Montezuma. Often had the recesses of the moun- | the thick shrubs and creepers which abound in the 
tains echoed at midnight with shrieks of mortal | woods of Vera Cruz, and so near the enemy that 
agony, as cargoes of victims from some neighbour- | their imprecations fell distinctly on his ear. Once 
ing fortress arrived at the spot where they were to | he suddenly fell in with a detachment, and only 
find their last and lonely home. 0 horrid war! is | effected his escape by swimming over a deep river, 
there a greater plague beneath the sun? One | which they were unable to cross. At length the 
perhaps, but only one—that principle of sin of | troops employed to capture him were fairly tired 
which it is the fruit. Morelos was now dead, | out, and in order to induce government to desist 
He had found the fate of his friend Hidalgo. The | from the pursuit, they forged a tale respecting a 
two had fallen beneath the stroke of the greatest | body having been found, which had been identified 
of all conquerors, and their hopes had descended as that of Victoria. The story was believed. Vic- 
to the guardianship of other hands. José Maria , toria’s death was duly chronicled in the gazette, 
Fernandez, now General Victoria, stood almost | and he was left in peaceful possession of his moun- 
alone, the future Washington of his countrymen, | tain solitudes, 
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But the termination of the pursuit brought no 
end to Victoria’s sufferings. e was still an out- 
law to any who might find him, and dared not ap- 
pear within the precincts of society. He depended 
for food entirely upon the spontaneous products of 
the forest, and what he could kill with the only 
weapon he had in his possession. While summer 
lasted, he managed pretty well, but his condition was 
horrible in winter. Then the refuse of wild beasts 
was a luxury. “I have heard him,” says Mr. Ward, 
formerly British chargé d'affaires at Mexico, “ re- 
peatedly affirm, that no repast has afforded him so 
much pleasure since, as he experienced, after being 
long | soe ec of food, in gnawing the bones of 
horses and other animals that he happened to find 
dead in the woods.” He frequently went four or 
five days without taking anything but water. For 
two years and a half he never once tasted bread, 
or saw the face of a human being. His clothes 
were torn to pieces, and his skin cruelly lacerated, 
by the thorny underwood through which he had 
to make his way; and the only covering he pos- 
sessed was a cotton wrapper which he had found 
near some Indian huts, when hunger had driven 
him to approach them nearer than usual. 

He had now been more than three years a fugi- 
tive, and was universally regarded as dead, when 
an unexpected change occurred in the prospects of 
Mexico. The cause of the revolution had hitherto 
failed, chiefly because the disciplined creole troops 
had been induced to range themselves against it. 
The royalist forces were now under the command 
of General Iturbide. This ambitious man had for 
some time past been meditating no less a step than 
that of declaring against the government, and 
establishing himself on the imperial throne of 
Mexico. At the moment when he contemplated 
the change, his ulterior plans were not made known, 
and it was believed that he had sincerely espoused 
the cause of the people. There were two persons 
to whom this event was most welcome—the two 
Indians who were the last companions of Victoria. 
Was he alive? How should the news be conveyed 
tohim? At all events they would try. 

With joyous, yet trembling hearts they set off 
for the distant mountain. They took with them a 
supply of food, and on approaching its precincts, 
they separated, in order to conduct the search the 
more expeditiously. For six weeks they traversed 
the woods, adding to their stock of provisions by the 
chase, searching every track in the summits of the 
mountain, but without success. At length as they 
were abandoning the enterprise, one of them dis- 
covered, on passing a ravine, the print of a foot, 
which he knew to have worn a shoe, and therefore 
to be that of a European. He waited two days 
upon the spot; but seeing nothing of Victoria, 
and finding his stock of provisions almost gone, he 
suspended on a tree near the place four little maize 
cakes, and set out for his village, intending to 
return in a few days. 

His plan succeeded admirably. Two days after- 
wards Victoria crossed that spot, and perceived the 
maize cakes. His first impulse was to devour 
them ; the next to consider how they came there. 
At that moment he had been four days without 
food, and more than two years without tasting 
bread. Whether they had been placed there by a 
friendly or hostile hand, he could not determine; 
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but, assured that the person intended to return, he 
concealed himself near the spot, that he might be 
ready to act as circumstances should dictate. Ina 
short time the Indian returned, and Victoria, re- 
cognising the face of a trusty friend, rushed from 
his hiding-place towards him. But what a spec- 
tacle did he exhibit! His body wasted to the 
bones, covered with hair, clothed only with a cotton 
wrapper, and supporting its strides with a rusty 
sword. The man fled from him in dismay, but his 
general’s well-known voice recalled him. In a few 
hours Victoria was conducted to an Indian village, 
which at once became a scene of frantic joy. The 
news spread like lightning on all sides, and troops 
of his old followers hastened to range themselves 
under his banner. But the hour when his con- 
stancy could benefit his country had not yet come. 
Iturbide fought for the attainment of his own 
selfish ends, and did not want the aid of a patriot. 
Again Victoria had to find an asylum in the moun- 
tains, but not long. The plans of the usurper 
proved abortive. A few months demonstrated the 
impossibility of success, and he resigned his power 
into the hands of congress. This step was has- 
tened by the second re-appearance of Victoria at 
the head of a numerous force, and on the 11th of 
May, 1823, the ex-emperor was allowed to find 
an asylum in Italy. This change placed Victoria 
at the head of the executive power; and on the 
convocation of a new congress, he received a fitting 
tribute of gratitude, by being installed in the 
presidential chair. 

Constancy in suffering ; unflinching adherence to 
principle; the superiority of those pleasures which 
spring from an approving conscience to all the en- 
joyments of sense;—let us learn these lessons 
from this brief narrative ; and if we act in harmony 
with them, we may become, without shedding a 
drop of blood, or girding ourselves with carnal 
weapons, or figuring on the historic page, heroes 
as real, and perhaps as great, as the Chief of 
Mexico. 





THINGS WORTH REMEMBERING. 


Nornine worth having is got by sin; nothing 
worth keeping is lost by serving God. 

He that makes light of little sins is in the ready 
way to fall into great ones. 

Remember there is a witness everywhere, and a 
book in which every action is recorded, and from 
which no record is ever blotted out except by the 
precious blood of Christ. ; 

Continually seek the sanctifying influences of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Sincere repentance is never too late; but late 
repentance is seldom sincere. 

Truth is to fact what the impress is to the seal— 
the exact transcript. 

To live and not to learn is to loiter, and not to 
live. 

He that bringeth himself into needless dangers, 
dieth the devil’s martyr. 

Idleness.—There is no ailing so troublesome as 
having nothing to do. 

A well-spent day prepares for sweet repose. 

Discretion in speech is more than eloquence. 





































































































THE LEISURE HOUR. 





“THE BripGs 1s GonE!”—'The following matter- 
of-fact romance is from the pen of Elihu Burritt, the 
learned blacksmith. We have seen it variously stated : 
in some instances, to the effect that human agency 
alone was instrumental in saving the train; and in 
others, that it was by the telegraph in the hands of 
human agents. Feeling naturally inclined to give the 
latter all the credit of the achievement, we proceed to 
notice its power of deliverance : —“ During a stcrm 
and violent gale, the long railway bridge across the 
Connecticut, between Hartfield and Springfield, was 
lifted up by the wind, and thrown into the river be- 
neath, two hundred yards in breadth, swelled at the 
time to a dreadful height by an unusual flood of rain. 
The line here was crossed by this bridge, elevated fifty 
feet above the stream, after an abrupt curve had been 
passed. On came a train, the engine blowing off its 
head of steam, breasting its way nobly against the 
gale, which almost threatened to check its progress, 
the hot iron hissing furiously in the falling rain. The 
passengers within congratulated themselves on their 
comfortable situation, thinking of the blessed homes 
and the firesides which -they soon expected to reach. 
No one knew or even suspected that the bridge was 
gone. For two years, by day and by night, the trains 
had passed and repassed, until safety had obliterated 
the thought of even the possibility of danger; but no 
bridge was there to receive them, and the long train, 
with its precious freight, rushed on towards the pre- 
cipice of destruction. It was not customary to stop 
at this place, excepting to check the speed for the 
landing of passengers; but the people there had 
learned, through the instrumentality of the telegraph, 
the loss of the bridge, and kept a sharp look out for the 
approaching train. It came; the word is given, 
and tley are safe. Every heart leapt from its place, 
and the head swam giddily with fear as the thought 
came of that fearful leap in the dark; and long 
will the passengers remember that dreadful road, 


and the friendly yet fearful cry of ‘THE BRIDGE Is ! 


GONE.’ ” 


THE TELEGRAPH “TOO FAST.”—Labouring,. as the 
victim of the following instance of supervision ap- 
pears to have done, under an evident mistake, the case 
was one of those mistaken applications of power, 
which go to prove that even a telegraph may some- 
times be a little “ too fast.” One day, at the Chelms- 
ford station of the Eastern Counties railway, just as 
the train was about to start, a person applied for a 
third-class ticket for Witham. Having obtained it, in 
the hurry of the moment, he got into a first-class car- 
riage: this was observed by the clerk standing near 
him, who telegraphed to Witham a description of the 
man’s person, as well as the circumstance. The pas- 
senger, after a short period, discovered his mistake, 
and on arriving at the next station, removed into the 
proper carriage, thinking the mistake would escape 
detection. When he reached the Witham station, for 
which he was booked, he was informed that he had to 
pay an extra 1s. 3d. At this, he naturally felt surprised 
and chagrined; but when informed by what magic 
means the information had been communicated, he 
cheerfully paid the sum; more, perhaps, as a tribute 
of his wonder at the telegraph, than from a sense of 
the justice of the exaction or of his own individual 
delinquency. 

THE Fascinarina FrencumMan.—The telegraph 
had only been completed from London to Liverpool a 
few days, when its power as a police agent was exem- 
plified upon an interesting scale. One eventful Satur- 


- Suvedates of the Electrie Celegragh. 


: day, a droll-looking, dark-complexioned little French- 
| man took up his abode at the Trafalgar, in Bath-street. 
On the following day, another gentleman, a Yankee, 
took up his quarters at the same hotel, to sojourn 
there until the ship Patrick Henry slipped cable for 
New York. The “strangers” soon became intimate, 
ate and drank together, and were inseparable compa- 
nions. Little or nothing was known of the French- 
man, except that he was without any wardrobe. beyond 
that which he wore. Frequently he complained of the 
non-arrival of his ¢vone from London; uttering ever 
and anon an interjectional growl against the railway 
company, whom he saddled with its mysterious mis- 
carriage. This, with strange inconsistency, he urged as 
a plea for his shortness of cash. His friend, however, 
philanthropically supplied his wants, and paid his bill 
for him. As he was about to cross the Atlantic, he 
| wished to cash some Bank of England notes, under the 
| impression that gold was more serviceable in America. 
| Accordingly, he went to one of the Liverpool banks, 
| and with him his constant friend, the Frenchman, 
, who persisted in following his benefactor wherever 
| he went. The notes were refused on the ground that 
‘ the bank was short of gold; and the owner of them 
‘ returned with the Frenchman to their hotel, and re- 
| placed them in his portmanteau in his bedroom. On 
the following day, the man of money wishing to see 
the lions of Liverpool, and the embryo beauties of 
Birkenhead, invited the Frenchman to join him ; but 
the latter, as will be seen from the sequel, had more 
reasons than one for staying at home, and of depurt- 
ing, by an affectation of indisposition and ennui, from 
his usual habit. In an hour or so, the absentee re- 
turned, and found that the Frenchman had fled, after 
having broken open the portmanteau, and ‘taken 
therefrom a 50/. note, one 20/., and three 107. Be- 
neath lay a bag of fifty sovereigns, but this had been 
overlooked. The thief had left Liverpool by the ex- 
press train for London; but full descriptive particulars 
of the Frenchman and the fraud had preceded him, 
| by the hue and cry of the telegraph; and he was 
| collared and taken in custody while presenting his 
| benefactor’s notes at the Bank ! 

FRANKLIN’S ELECTRICAL Freast.—In 1748, just a 
century ago, Dr. Franklin and some friends proposed 
to hold an “electrical feast” on the banks of the 
Schuylkill, near Philadelphia. It appears that Frank- 
lin and his party were chagrined that they had hitherto 
been unable to produce anything from electricity of use 
to mankind; and the hot weather coming on, when 
electrical experiments were not so agreeable, it was 
planned, somewhat humorously, to put an end to 
them for the season, by a party of pleasure on the 
banks of the Schuylkill. The following were among 

| the feats proposed at this philosophical banquet. 








| Spirits were to be fired by a spark sent from side 
| to side, upwards of half a mile, through a wire in 


the river. A turkey was to be killed for the dinner by 
an electric shock, aud roasted by the electrical jack, 
before a fire kindled by the electrified bottle. Finally, 
the healths of all the famous electricians of England, 
Holland, France, and Germany, were to be drunk in 
electritied bumpers, under a discharge of guns from an 
clectrical battery. 

ELECTROPHONIC 'TELEGRAPH.—Professor Jacobi, of 
the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg, has commu- 
nicated to that body an invention, composed of ten 
keys, ten different accords, and ten conducting wires, 
by which the letters of the alphabet may be expressed 
by sounds, 





























